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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes and illustrates the use of a 
recently developed management simulation- information model, 
suggesting it as one . possible step toward partial solution of two 
longstanding concerns in educational administration. .These problems 
are (1) the myopic and parochial "^problems'* view of education and (2) 
the schism between professor ard practitioner. A consideration is 
made of some ways in which the model might be adapted to existing 
materials and to practices alrea^ in use in educational 
administration programs. (Author) 
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CONSIDERATION OF A MODEL:' 
TOWARD POSSIBLE RESOLUTION OF SOME PROFESSIONAL CONCERNS^ 

This paper will uescribe and- illustrate the use--of a recently developed 
management simulation-information model, suggesting it as one possible step to- 
ward partial solution of t-.wo long-standing concerns in educational administra- 
tion: (1) the myopic and parochial "problems" view of education and (2) the. schism 
between professor and practitioner. Further, a' conso^STition wilL be made of some 
ways in which the model might be adapted to existing materials and practices al- 
ready in use in educational administration programs;. 

The "Problems" View 

In a little-circulated paper presented in 1965, Jean Hills pointed out the 
Shortcomings of the "problems" view in educational administration and advocated 
more attention in the field to comparative analysis. Citing the conceptual advan- 
tages to be gained: from the comparative posture. Hills emphasized that "phenomena 
Which aj^ear to be problematical and dysfunctional from the point of view of the 
educator, appear entirely reasonable and functional from the perspective of the 
comparative analyst."^ 

Although the ."problems" outlook still characteriees much of the literature 
in educational administration, the appearance of such journals as Educational Ad- 
ministration and the Jourr^- ^ Educat^ Administration .^ stressing 
organieation theory and contributions from the social sciences, has helped an^eli- 
orate, to a degree, this myopic orientation. The model to be 'considered in this 
paper gives further encouragement to the comparative stance. 

Professor VS. PractUioner 

van Miller, as editor .f the Educational Administration Ou.^rt^, has com- 
mented on the need for rapprochement between the scholar and practitioner in edu- 
cational administration and has suggested some ways in which this might be af- 
fected. ^ 
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That the schism between professor and practitioner^, however, is not endemic 
to educational administration is evidenced by some recent comments of Dwight Waldo, 
editor of the Ptiblic Administration Review , 

...I was- recently comforted. . .through reading an 
article by the editor of the New England Journal 
of Medicine , appearing in Science . It appears that 
the practitioner-academic problem for this editor 
is much of the same. Researchers and professors, 
riot physicians, are disposed: to write. Harried 
practitioners would like , if you: please , helpful 
hints on curing the common cold, arresting, osteo- 
arthritis , early detection of cancer. They are not 
necessarily thrilled by reports 6ri research on 
blood chemistry or cell nyclei, however important 
such research may be for long-term medical advance. 
I suspect that the problems of editing: a broad-spec- 
trum professional journal. . .have a generic quality. 
While suggesting ho specific mechanism for accomplishing rapprochement be- 
tween professor and practitioner in educational administration, KiifODrough also - 
has noted recently the lack of effective communication between these two roles. 
"Professional development in the past has suffered from a breakdown In effective 
communication between professors (the so-called theoretical realm) and practicing 
school administrators." Kimbrough proposes that "the time has come to create some 
new system-spanning units to promote effective interaction between practitioners., 

Q 

professors and students . " 

One Possible Solution 

An approach offering- perhaps a partial solution to both of these "problems" 
of the profession might be some kind of adaptation and modified use of a. model 



I 
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•developed recently by Bernard M. Bass and associates- at the .Manacement Research 
center. University of Rochester.^ Through its use, the practitioner or practice- 
oriented student in educational adroinistration may become coopUed to a more scho- 
larly, or abstract, view of administrative reality. (It is recognized, however, 

that the very nature of the practitioner role may encourage in fact, require 

— a more concrete as opposed to ah abstract orientation, thereby reducing to 
more understandable terms the "problem" pr/ceived by the above authors.) 

A project of the International Research Groups on Management (IRGOM) , the Bass 
system is based on 15 different simulated exercijes used in management training 
which are designed to provide a series of experiences relent to personal growth, 
-team building, and organizational development. The exercises are administered to 
trainees by a trained and accredited cadre of professionals badced up by a central 
computerized data bank for storage, retrieval, compilation, and analysis of the 
data resulting, fromadministration of the exercises, and an information-dissemin- 
ation network including both trainers and trainees. The exercises are translated 
into 13 different languages and have undergone extensive testing, development and 
application both in the United States and in some 30 countries throughout the world. 
The entire simulation-information system is designed to meet the information re- 
quirements of a diverse group of users including managers-in-training, trainers, 
socilal sciehtists, and others interested in cross-cultural comparisons of manager- 
ial and organizational behavior. ' 

Eight of these exercises were used recently with trainees in educational ad- 
ministration at a southern university during the spring of 1969 and 1970. There were 
20 trainees in the 1969 group and 22 trainees in the 1970 group. 

Data from two of these exercises, Exercise 4, "Life Goals" and Exercise 5, 
"Supervise" will be used to describe and illustrate some possible uses of the IRGOM- 
type of system. 
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Exercise Life Soals 

The first exercise to be . considered is Exercise 4, »»Life Goals-"^^ In this 
exercise each participant ranks the importance of 11 life -goals for himself and 
for each 6f the other trainees in his particular small group which has worked to- 
gether previously on other^tasks. These life goals include: 

a- Leadership. To become an influential leader; to or- 
ganize and control others to achieve community or or- 
ganizatiohal goals. 

b. Expertness . To become an authority on a special .sub- 
ject; to persevere to reach a hoped-for expert level 
of skill and accomplishment. 

c. Prestige. To become well-known, to obtain recognition, 
awards, or high social status. 

d. Service . To contribute to the satisfaction of others; 
to be helpful to others who need it. 

e. Wealth. To earn a great deal of money; to build up a 
large financial estate. 

f. Independence. To have the opportunity for freedom of 
thought and action; to be one's own boss. 

g. Affection. To obtain and share companionship and af- 
fection through immediate family and friends. 

h. Security. To achieve a secure and stable position in 
work and financial situations. 

^* Self-real ization . To optimize personal development; to 
realize one's full creative and innovative potential. 

j. Duty . To dedicate oneself totally to the pursuit of ul- 
timate values, ideals and principles. 

k. Pleasure . To enjoy life, to be happy and content; to have 
the good things in life. 
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Within a training situation these rankings can result in intensive discus- 
sions of what people think of themselves, what they think of otliers and how they 
are seen by others. 

I 

As an illustration of one use of the IRGOM information science approach" to 
simulation, we will contrast the life goal rankings of the educational jadminis- 
tration trainees in the spring of 1969 and .1970 with a group of 41 American IRGOM 
trainers, a group of 20 Mierican managers, a group of 12 Flemish managers, and 
a group of 54 Norwegian managers. 



Results 

First let us compare the groups of educational administration trainees from 
the southern university with each other. It is interesting to note that, despite, 
the differences in their mean ages (1969 group's mean age = 35.7 years vs. 1970 
group's mean age = 29.6 years) , sexual composition ,(1969 group had 8 females and 
12 males while 1970 group had 2 females and 20 males) , and possible treatment dif- 
ferences, the two groups' life goal choices are startling ly alike. (See Table 1.) 
The rank-difference correlation between the two is +.97; This may testify to the 
success of socialization and/or selection effects in professional education gen- 
erally, and educational administration specifically, at this university. 

INSERT TABLE T HERE • 



Next let us compare the differences in response to this same exercise be- 
tween and among the two southern university groups and the other training groups. 
One fact immediately apparent is that the educators, as contrasted with the four 
other groups, weigh leadership less highly. Note that the 20 United States mana-- 
gers ranked leadership, as their number one goal while the educators accord it a 
rank of 7 and 8 respectively. Also, note the differences between the educators and 
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the other trainees on the life goal of security, it is interesting to speculate 
on the degree to which these differences in orientation may conform to Hills* ap- 
plications of the Parsonian framework comparing the views cf educators and others. "^^ 

Exercise Supervise 

The other exercise on which the responses of the educational administration 
trainees will be compared with other groups of trainees is Exercise 5, "Supervise." 
(Although the data from the southern university educational administration trainees 
were gathered by the present writer, much of the following data, and discussion were 
derived from a paper by Thiagarajan and beep.^^) 

•In Exercise Supervise participants first make iLvidual rating choices from 
a master list of 25 personal traits, compiling 3 separate lists. The first list com- 
prises those 5 traits each individual participant thinks are most important and those 
5 tr.7its he thinks least important for the success of a middle manager in doing his 
job well. This same procedure is followed in conpi ling the second list of traits for 
a top manager and the third list of traits for a foreman. 

The trainees then are divided into groups of 6 and are assigned randomly to 
play one of 6 roles. The 6 roles are composed of 3 supervision styles - -democra- 
tic," "persuasive," and "authoritarian" — and 3 subordinate styles "vitally 

interested" (or "involved"), "totally disinterested" (or "passive"), and "neither 
vitally interested nor totally disinterested." Nohe of the 6 group members knows 
of the role descriptions assigned to the other participants in his group. 

Aft*>x each person's assignment to one of the 6 roles, he is given a brief 
period of time to familiarize himself with written instructions describing the 
manner in which the particular role to which he has been assigned is to be performed. 
Following this, each "supervisor" meets with each "subordinate" for 15 minutes for 
the purpose of discussing and reaching a common rating agreement, being assigned 
one of the 3 trait lists they previously had rated as individuals. 



At the conclusion of these 3 different IS-mnute dyadic supervisor-subordinate 
-eting., during which each of the 3 trait lists has been discussed once, the super- 
visors are asked -to identify the subordinates with than they were „ost satisfied in 
reaching rating decisions. In a similar manner, the subordinates are asked to identify 
the supervisors whom they preferred. 

Table 2 lists the 13 different cross cultural groups being compared on Exer- 
cise Supervise, the number of training sessions to which each group was exposed 
prior to Exercise Supervise, and the language in which the exercise was translated. 

INSERT TABLE 2 HERE 



Results 

. AS Thiagarajan and: Deep discovered, data gathered from 749 managers repre- 
senting 12 cou.-.tries reveal that whereas subordinates prefer democratic supervi- 
sors. Significantly fewer supervisors prefer involved subordinates. This was also 
the pattern for the -69 and '70 southern university groups of educational adminis- 
tration trainees. (See Table 3.) 



INSERT TABLE 3 HERE 

TO determine if there were differences between supervisors and subordinates 
in their prefeiences for leadership styles, Thiagarajan and Deep derived three in- 
dices for each group: 

1. net prc-ference for democratic supervisor by subordinates? 

2. net preference for involved subordinate by supervisors; and 

3. conflict score . i.e., differences between supervisors' 

and subordinates' preferences for the democratic style. 
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Their derived score for net preference for democratic supervisors was computed 
as the proportion of subordinates in a given group or country who preferred the 
democratic supen/isor minus the proportion of subordinates who preferred the au- 
thoritarian supervisor. Similarly, net preference foe involved subordinates v.?s 
computed as the proportion of supervisors preferring involved subordinates minus 
the proportion preferring the uninvolved subi,rdinates. The conflict score was com- 
puted as the difference between these two net preference scores. Tuble 3 presents 
the results thus obtained. (As Thiagarajan and Deep point out, these analyses ig- 
nored the intermediate behavior styles "persuasive supervisor" and "neither 

vitally interested nor totally disinterested subordinates.") 

Their results showed that there were indeed differences in expectations be- 
tween the supervisory and subordinate roles, across groups and countries, -yhey 
thought it particularly significant th.t when results for all the countries ve re 
combined, the net preference for the democratic supervisor was higher than the n«t 
preference for the involved subordinate. In fact, as they observed, there was a 
slightly negative net pref^^rence for the involved subordinate. Their data revealed 
that managers prefer bos-^s who consult with them, but are not as favorafcly dis- 
posed to do the same with their subordinates. A test of proportions bei:ween the 
supervisors' and subordinates' preferences for participation established that those- 
derived conflict scores developed were statistically significant at the .05 level 
or better for all countries except the Netherlands, United Kingdom, and Denmark. A 
further indication that the preferences of supervisors and subordinates Were .noj: coar 
sistent, across countries, U that the scores of net preference for democratic su- 
pervisors and net preference for involved subordinates (Column 5 and 6 of Table 3, 
respectively) did not correlate significantly (product moment correlation = 0.456).- 
Despite tlie similarity among countries with regard to the presence of conflict 
in expectations between supervisors and subordinates, Thiagc<.-ajan and Deep noted 
that there were also large variances indicated in expressed preferences for che 
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various behavior styles between countries. Column 5 of Table 3 shows that the 
12 countries are widely distributed in their net preference for the democratic 
supervisor with a range of +53.3 to 0; Similarly, Column 6 of Table 3 shows a 
wide spread in net preference for involved subordinates with a range of +33.3 to 
-30.8. 

fhiagarajan and Deep noted that the list of 12 countries _ excluding the 
southern university '69 and/70 groups — in order of conflict fell naturally in- 
to cultural clusters. The "Mediterranean" countries (Columbia, Greece, Spain, 
France and Italy) were highest in conflict between supervisory and subordinate 
preferences with a mean conflict score of 35.0. Countries in the "Anglo-American- 
Northern European" culture group (United. States, Belgium, Switzerland, Netherland, 
United Kingdom, and Denmark) were at the lower end of the list with a mean con- 
flict score of 11.5. Thiagarajan and Deep comment that "although the clusters in- 
dicated here are rather broad and do hot conform closely to the cultural clusters 
presented by Haire, et al,14 from= their survey of 3600 managers from 14 countries, 
the results clearly point to the fact that the cultural backgrounds of the mana- 
gers have a bearing on their preference for participation as supervisors and as 
subordinates. It is interesting to note that the pattern of preferences for the 
southern university educator group parallels, to a degree, those of the Indian 
trainees . 

While it would probably be of great interest to proceed in this manner with 
further analyses of the data and discussion of their implications, this may be 
sufficient to illustrate some of the potential residing in the IRGOM management 
training simulations model. As more and more groups of educational administration 
trainees* responses to these various exercises become available, it will be inte- 
resting to compare them-^ not =only as groups within the same educational subr 

culture, but with other managerial sub-cultural groups and across cultures as well. 
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Adaptation of the Model 

As visible evidence of its concern for improved instructional programs in 
educational administration over the past dozen years, UCBA has provided the neces- 
sary- thrust for development of simulations such as the Jefferson, Madison, and 
other materials. This year, for example, UCEA is introducing the latest in its de- 
velopment of simulations. The Abraham Lincoln Elementary School from the Monroe 
City urban Simulation. While all of these simulations have- been and are explicitly 
designed for instructional use and probably will continue to be used mainly for 
this purpose, the considerable, research potential also residing in these well con- 
ceived materials has been neglected-. It has been estimated that more than 18,000 
trainees from ninety universities in the United States, Canada, Australia", and 
England have undergone exposure to the now-outdated Jefferson simulation materials,!^ 
yet most of this rich data is lost. 

This paper has presented a model which might be adapted for use with the UCEA 
materials,, so that the research possibilities inhering in them might be more fully 
exploited. This would involve developing, some way of objectifying the responses to, 
for exainple, the different simulation in-basket items, establishing a central com- 
puterized data bank, adapting the existing simulations to other cultures, transla- 
tion of the materials into other languages, and expanding the trainer network. Thus, 
members of the present trainer network which UCEA has established over the years, 
in connection with its training-for-t^e requirement for instructors proposing to 
use its materials, would be involved hot only as trainers, but researchers as well 
(collectors of data) , and their trainees would be caught up in the informational 
Inetwork not only as research subjects, but as research consumers. 

This might help solve the chronic dissemination problem in educational admin- 
istration by directly involving the professor and trainee in the data collection 
and analysis phase of research. Each trainee thereby becomes a- consumer of research 
and a legitimate part of the information network. 



With the OCEA simulation materials • great potential fcr in-service as well as 
P^e-service use. so^ adaptation a„a .oaifiea application of the Bass „»ael 1„ con- 
junction With these materials- might eontrihute significantly toward proaucing the 
scholar-practitioner advocated by Miller." 
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n^ent Training Simulations in a University Educational Administration Program," 
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Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 23, 1971. 
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spective," a paper presented at the conference, "New Directions in Research in 
Educational Ad^nini strati on," University of Oregon, March 30, 1965. 
^^"--^^°"al Administration Quarterly, sponsored by University Council for Edu- 
cational Administration, Columbus, Ohio, published its first is.ue , Winter, 1965. 
^°"-»-^ °f^<^"cational Administration , published by the University of Queens- 
land Press for the Journal of Educational Administration Committee of the Uni- 
versity Of New England,_ Armidale, N.S.W., 235a, Australia, first appeared ir. 
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the United States. 
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Barrett, "The International Research Groups on Management Information System," 
Technical Report 18, Management Research Center,. University of Rochester, Janu- 
ary 10, 1968 and. Bernard M. Bass and K. M. Thiagarajan, "Transnational Study on 
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TABLE 1 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LIFE GOALS 



Life- Goals 



Rank. Order 
20 S.U. 22 S.U. 41 IRGOM* 20 U.S. 
trainees Trainees Trainers Managers 
'69 '70 



12 Flemish 
Managers 



54 Norvvegiah 
Managers 



Leadership 


7 


8 


4 


1 


2 


5 


Expertness 


8 


7 


3 


6 


8 
9 


Prestige 


10 


ii 


7.5 


10 


9 
11 


Service 


-5 


i 


6 


4 


7 
11 

3. 


Wealth 

Independence 


11 
6 


10 
6 


10 
2 


11 
5 
3 
8 

2 

9- 


7 
10 


Affection 


1.5 


3 


5 


1 


3 


Security 




i 


11 


5 


2 


Self-realization 
Duty 


3 
9 


i- 

9 


1 
9 


4 

6 


4 

1 
8 

■6 


Pleasure 


4 


4 


7.5 


7 


10= 



*These trainers were all from the United States 



TABLE 2^ 
COMPARISON OF TRAINEE GROUPS 



^ Description of Samples 

Country N No. of Language 

Sessions 



Belgium 


94 


6 


Dutch 


Columbia 


26 


2 


Spanish 


Denmark 


37 


3 


Danish 


France 


28 


5 


French 


Greece 


24 


2 


Greek 


India 


3? 


2 


English 


Italy 


104 


7 


Italian 


Netherlands 


41 


3 


Dutch 


Spain 


60 


4 


Spanish 


Switzerland 


45 


5 


French 


U.K. 


107 


9 


English 


U.S. 


141 


7 


English 


S.U. '69 & 
•70 


42 


5 


English 


Total 


788 


60 





Tables 2 and 3 are adapted from k. M. Thiagarajari and Samuel D. 
Deep, "A Cross Cultural Study of Preferences for Participative Decisic 
Making by Supervisors and Subordinates/' Technical Report 33, Manage- 
ment Research Center, Uhiversity of Rochester, 1969, pp. 14 and 15. 
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